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nary experience, but which is treason to the philosophic interest con- 
cerned in the maintenance and the discussion of "persistent 
problems. ' ' 

Elsie Ripley Clapp. 
New York Citv. 



MAY A REALIST BE A PRAGMATIST? 
I. The Two Doctrines Defined 

IN the wake of the pragmatist movement has come a revival of 
interest in realism; and this revival makes it seem appropriate 
to undertake a comparison of the two philosophies with a view to 
determining, if possible, whether they are (1) implicative of one 
another, or (2) incompatible, or (3) merely compatible or neutral. 
A further reason for comparing realism and pragmatism rests on 
the fact that pragmatism has almost from the beginning been ac- 
cused by its critics of being tainted with subjectivism; and this 
accusation has been repeated again and again in spite of the explicit 
denials by the pragmatists of any intention to oppose realism. 

The situation is further complicated by the polemics of prag- 
matism which, naturally enough, are addressed almost entirely 
against the lately dominant school of absolute idealism. And the 
realists who are equally opposed to absolute idealism, but on grounds 
quite different from those of the pragmatists, find themselves some- 
what at a loss to determine whether pragmatism is an ally, an enemy, 
or a neutral. For realism opposes absolute idealism in so far as it 
is idealistic and is non-committal on the question of absolutism, while 
pragmatism opposes absolute idealism in so far as it is absolutistic 
and is non-committal on the question of idealism. 

Before realism and pragmatism can be compared they must be 
defined. There are differing degrees of realism, and there are dif- 
ferent and mutually incompatible theories that have been joined 
with realism, but, nevertheless, the realistic thesis itself is simple and 
unambiguous. Realism is the doctrine that the same objects that 
are known by some one may continue to exist when they are not 
known by any one, or that things may pass in and out of the cog- 
nitive relation without prejudice to their reality, or that the existence 
of a thing is not correlated with, or dependent upon, the fact that 
somebody experiences it, perceives it, conceives it, is conscious of it, 
or in any way aware of it. In other words, realism is the contra- 
dictory of idealism (in the sense of subjectivism) . Idealism declares : 
There is no object without a subject, meaning : There is nothing that 
can exist without a consciousness of it. Realism declares: There 
are objects without subjects, meaning: There can exist an object 
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without a consciousness of it. These definitions would seem clear 
enough in all conscience, but because of certain caricatures of the 
realistic position to be found in works on idealism, it may not be out 
of place to add to the statement of what the realist means a state- 
ment of two things that he does not mean. (1) He does not mean 
that objects are incapable of producing a knowledge of themselves. 
(2) He does not mean that a knowledge of an object may not be the 
cause, by means of the person who has such knowledge, of profound 
changes being made in the object known. In short, realism does not 
rear up any kind of wall between consciousness and its objects. It 
does not hold that knowledge makes no difference in the world in 
which it occurs, or that it is in any sense an epiphenomenon. 

Quite aside from these two scarcely excusable misinterpretations 
of the realistic standpoint, it is necessary to recognize that that 
standpoint may suffer from seeming ambiguity by reason of the fact 
that it is possible to hold the realistic view with respect to certain 
kinds of objects, and the subjectivistic view with respect to other 
kinds of objects. To illustrate : A person may hold, with Locke and 
the physicists, that the secondary qualities are incapable of existing 
apart from some consciousness of them, but that the primary quali- 
ties are capable of existing independently. Again, one may hold 
that both primary and secondary qualities can exist apart from 

consciousness, but that abstract entities such as the V — 1 are 
dependent upon the consciousness that conceives them. Or, again, 
one may share the strange belief of Berkeley that spiritual substances 
may be known to be in no way dependent for their existence upon 
the fact that they are known, while no physical substance can, with- 
out contradiction, be known to be capable of existing apart from the 
knowledge of it. In short, there is, perhaps, no one who is a 
realist with respect to all objects, or a subjectivist with respect to 
all. Even the solipsist interprets realistically his present knowledge 
of his own past. And even the naive realist would (I should sup- 
pose) interpret subjectivistically such objects as pleasures and pains, 
the esse of which seems so obviously identical with their sentiri. 
But in spite of these various degrees and kinds of realism, the real- 
istic standpoint itself remains perfectly simple and unequivocal. 
A person is a realist in respect to any class of objects just in so far 
as he believes that class of objects to be capable of existing apart 
from the cognitive relation. 

And now that we have seen what realism means, and how it may 
be held in respect to certain objects and be repudiated with respect 
to certain others, it remains to be shown as a final step in its elucida- 
tion the distinctness or independence of the realism-idealism antith- 
esis from various other philosophical antitheses. 
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1. To be a realist does not commit one either to the materialistic 
or the spiritualistic interpretation of the cosmos. Things could be 
quite independent, so far as their existence was concerned, of the 
mere fact that they were known, and at the same time be created, 
sustained, and guided by spiritual and teleological powers. Or, on 
the other hand, everything could be regarded as dependent on some 
consciousness or awareness and at the same time created, sustained, 
and controlled according to blind mechanical laws. Subjectivism is 
in no way incompatible with materialism ( in the sense of naturalism, 
atheism, or mechanism) and realism is in no way incompatible with 
a spiritualistic, teleological, and theistic view of the world. Epis- 
temological idealism or subjectivism, which is opposed to realism, has 
no logical connection with cosmological idealism or spiritualism, 
which is opposed to materialism. 

2. To be a realist does not commit one either to an acceptance or 
a rejection of the soul. Consciousness may be viewed as a mysterious 
and indefinable leap outward of a soul, or as a natural and definable 
relation of objects to one another and to the physical organism. 
In either case it may be thought of realistically as a relation which 
does not determine the existence of its own terms. 

3. To be a realist does not commit one either to empiricism or to 
apriorism. You may believe that the only source of knowledge is 
sense-perception or that there are other and higher sources of knowl- 
edge, without prejudice to your realistic belief that the objects 
known may exist independently of the knowledge relation. 

4. To be a realist does not commit one either to monism or to 
pluralism. Your realistic objects, which may exist both in and out 
of the knowledge relation, may constitute one single organic system 
(which in turn may be either spiritual or material), or, on the other 
hand, they may constitute an aggregate of mutually independent 
entities (which again may be either spirits, or atoms, or anything 
else). 

5. Finally, to be a realist does not commit one either to a static 
or to a dynamic view of reality. Between the "block universe" of 
the absolutists and a universe of indeterminate and evolving flux, 
the realist, as such, is free to choose. 

In short, the issue between realism and idealism is, in its essence, 
perfectly clean cut and distinct from the issues to which we have 
referred. 

And now that realism has been defined, it becomes necessary to 
define pragmatism in order that we may institute our compari- 
son of each with the other. The defining of pragmatism is no easy 
matter because, unlike realism, it is a new doctrine, or rather 
group of doctrines, and it is difficult to find a single formula 
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that will adequately express its various meanings. Perhaps no great 
injustice will result if for the purposes of this inquiry we select, to 
represent the position of pragmatism, four theories which have fig- 
ured very prominently in the writings of pragmatists, and three of 
which may serve to signify the three somewhat distinct phases of the 
movement which have been emphasized respectively by Messrs. Dewey, 
James, and Schiller. These four theories may for convenience be 
designated as: 

1. Biological pragmatism, or the instrumentalist theory of knowl- 
edge. 

2. Psychological pragmatism, or the motor theory of truth. 

3. Ontological pragmatism or the humanistic theory of reality. 

4. Logical pragmatism, or the theory that ' ' The truth of a propo- 
sition depends upon [is measured by] the value of its consequences." 

I would not be understood as implying that the distinctions here 
made are hard and fast, or that the classification has itself anything 
more than a pragmatic validity. 1 Each of our three exponents of 
"the principle of Peirce" has written much that might be inter- 
preted as a defense of the positions more distinctively associated 
with his confreres. Professor James, in particular, has defended all 
of the doctrines under consideration and his general philosophical 
outlook is perhaps intermediary between the rather naturalistic 
tendencies of instrumentalism and the rather spiritualistic tenden- 
cies of humanism. 

I propose in a subsequent paper to analyze in turn and in the 
order given above each of the four phases of pragmatism with a view 
to determining whether their several implications are realistic, sub- 
jectivistic, or neutral. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 
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Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. S. Schechter. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. 384. 

Jewish theology had been developing until the second century a.d. 
Since then it has become stationary, and theological studies have con- 

1 It might seem, for example, that there should be added to the above : 
5. Pedagogical pragmatism, or the theory that we ought to subordinate our 
abstract and theoretical to our concrete and practical interests, and that, in 
particular, our educational curricula should be made to conform more than at 
present to the personal needs and future vocations of our students. But 
inasmuch as this is a view of what ought to be done rather than of what 
actually is, and inasmuch as not every pragmatist need accept it and some 
non-pragmatists would accept it, it should not enter into our present discussion. 



